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Is Aviation Fulfilling 


lts Peacetime Role? 


Mr. McBurney: Is aviation fulfilling 
its peacetime role? 

Our problem today is the proper 
development of aviation in America. 
Since this whole question is so closely 
related to the military services I 
should like to ask you what are the 
principal interests of military aviation 
in peacetime? How would you put 
that, General? 


MaAJor GENERAL CRAIGIE: I think when 
you first consider the subject of the 
peacetime role of aviation you are 
apt to think just of the commercial 
aspects, but there is a very decided 
military implication in the peacetime 
role of aviation. I think I can describe 
it best in this way: the military serv- 
ices must rely on the aviation industry 
for the development during peacetime 
of the equipment which we are going 
to have to use in the event of another 
war. I don’t think I can emphasize too 
strongly that that development has 
got to take place well ahead of the oc- 
currence of the emergency. It actually 
takes five years to develop a modern 
military airplane. So, if that develop- 
ment, then, isn’t under way five years 
before the emergency you are not go- 
ing to have the equipment at the start 
of the war. 


Reciprocal Relationship 


Mr. McBurney: Is there a reciprocal 
relationship there, Borden? I am won- 
dering about the reliance of commer- 
cial aviation on military aviation for 
development, equipment, personnel, 
and the like. 


Mr. BorDEN: I would say there is no 
question about our reliance on the 
development of equipment. I can only 
say that the newest and latest of 
commercial planes, the Boeing Strato- 
eruiser, is sort of a blood brother to 
the B-50 and a sort of a cousin to the 
old B-29. 


GENERAL CRAIGIE: As a matter of fact, 
the wings, the landing gear, the en- 


gines, the control surfaces don’t care 
whether they are attached to a bomber 
or a transport. And so you will see 
many other examples in addition to 
the Stratocruiser of transport air- 
planes that are the direct outgrowth of 
the development of a bombardment 
airplane project. Another good one is 
the Consolidated C-99 which is the 
transport version of the Consolidated 
B-36. To go back a little in history, 
the original Boeing Clipper ships 
which pioneered a lot of our trans- 
ocean travel were the original B-15 
airplane with a flying boat hull re- 
placing the bomber fuselage. 


Mr. BorDEN: And they only made one 
experimental B-15, didn’t they? And 
out of that came all of the develop- 
ment. 


GENERAL CRAIGIE: They made just one 
experimental B-15 and followed it up 
with several Clipper ships. 


High-Speed Development 


Mr. VOELTER: General, wouldn’t you 
be inclined to say that the develop- 
ment of the civil aircraft we are using 
today is more in the high-speed range 
as applied to the development and 
experimentation by the Army—al- 
though I am sure that the military 
services have used a lot of the light 
aircraft in combat, as a matter of 
fact, and very successfully, yet they 
are still remaining more in the high- 
speed class and right now in the jet 
category. 

GENERAL CRAIGIE: Right now we are 
putting a great deal of emphasis on 
higher speeds which are possible be- 
cause of jet propulsion. We are 
putting emphasis on higher altitude 
operation. Both of those factors were 
applied initially to the smaller, fighter 
airplanes. Then they became appli- 
cable to the bigger bombardment air- 
planes. 

Mr. McBurney: You can use jet pro- 
pulsion on a large plane? 
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GENERAL CRAIGIE: We have several 
bombardment airplanes flying today 
powered solely by jet propulsion. 


Mr. BoRDEN: What was that Boeing 
that came from Seattle to Washington 
last year? 


GENERAL CRAIGIE: The B-37 from 
Moses Lake, Washington, just east 
of Seattle into Washington D. C. at 
an average speed of over 600 miles 
an hour. 


Mr. McBurney: What are the impli- 
cations of this jet development for 
commercial planes? Are you going to 
be able to use those, Borden? 


Mr. BoRDEN: Of course, you know that 
both the British and the Canadians 
have developed pure jet transport 
aircraft, and all of us are watching 
that development with the greatest of 
interest. We have none at present— 
no American airline has, but we expect 
that one of these days we will have 
the jet plane on our doorstep. 


Use of Airports 


Mr. McBurney: Now these recent air 
accidents have raised a question here, 
whether it is wise, Voelter, for mili- 
tary and commercial planes to use the 
same airports. Do you think that can 
be done? 


Mr. VOELTER: There is a lot of con- 
troversy on that, Doctor, and I guess 
that controversy will go on and on and 
on. However, in my own opinion, there 
are many airports throughout the 
United States where military and com- 
mercial aircraft have operated with- 
out the slightest conflict—at least so 
far as we know—and at those points 
where congestion is not great, and 
where there are other advantageous 
points in the combined use of the air- 
port by both classes, there seems to 
be little reason for making it manda- 
tory for the commercial and military 
aircraft to be segregated. 


Mr. McBurney: What is going to 
happen when you have these jet air- 
craft going in and out of these civilian 
airports at speeds of the sort the 
General was talking about—600 or 


700 miles an hour? 


GENERAL CRAIGIE: I think you are 
bringing up an important point there, 
Doctor. I think the difficulty comes 
from trying to have fast jet airplanes 
operating out of airports at the same 
time that you have a large volume of 
slower speed transport aircraft. If 
you can have airplanes of approxi- 
mately the same speed operating out 
of an airport, it doesn’t make any 
difference whether some are military, 
some commercial and some private or 
how they are mixed up. I think the 
Berlin airlift showed definitely that 
you can have a tremendous amount of 
traffic going continuously in and out 
of an airdrome if it all falls in ap- 
proximately the same speed range. 


Mr. McBurney: But you are not go- 
ing to get that in the average airport, 
are you Voelter? 


Mr. VOELTER: Well, the relation of 
speed not only applies to handling 
them on the ground but it applies to 
handling them in the air. As a matter 
of fact, anyone can recognize that the 
vast space that we have to cover with 
aircraft, and the number of aircraft 
that are flying, both fast aircraft and 
slow aircraft, must have some segment 
of safety instilled in handling them in 
the air. That is one of the reasons 
why our survey—which is still going 
on—has resulted in what we call alti- 
tude separation in handling of various 
speed ranges in aircraft, getting them 
to their destination and getting them 
down on the ground. We are now able 
to do this very successfully with the 
use of the new electronic devices we 
have at our disposal. 


Contribution of Military 


Mr. McBurnny: I gather from this 
discussion that we are primarily in- 
debted to military aviation for devel- 
opment and research in this field. Is 
that a fair interpretation, Borden? 


Mr. BorDEN: I should think so. 
GENERAL CRAIGIE: I think you might 
spend just a moment on this phase of 


the development. The high speed, high 
altitude aircraft that are being 
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brought out today are tremendously 
expensive. In the old days—I am 
thinking now of 1935—it was possible 
to design and construct an experi- 
mental airplane ... North American 
Aviation did it when they designed 
and built a trainer for us .. . for 
around $35,000. Now it costs from 
15 to 25 million dollars to design and 
build one or two prototype airplanes 
for tests. So I think we have got to 
accept the fact that developments 
which cost that much must be spon- 
sored and the major development cost 
borne by the government. 


Mr. McBurney: And the commercial 
lines, I take it, profit from that re- 
search and that development? 


Mr. BorDEN: Yes. I would like to 
say, too, Doctor, that the commercial 
lines also do a great deal of develop- 
ing themselves. I won’t say it is by 
any means as great as that of the 
services—it couldn’t be—it would be 
limited in cost. But they do make 
their own contributions. 


Mr. McBurney: I am preparing the 
way here for a discussion of what 
seems to me to be our most important 
question today: the role of commercial 
aviation in our transportation system. 


I would like to begin with some talk 
about this factor of safety. We have 
mentioned it in relation to the use of 
military and commercial planes on the 
same landing strips. But how do you 
account for this flurry of recent ac- 
cidents, Borden? 


‘Hazard of Motion’ 


Mr. BorpDEN: I would say that any 
accident is the result of what Captain 
Rickenbacker referred to as “the 
hazard of motion”; but I would like 
to add that during the year 1949— 
and these figures are up within a 
week—the domestic scheduled airlines 
flew 6,452,500,000 passenger miles with 
only 92 fatalities. That is about 1.4 
deaths per hundred million passenger 
miles. This has been one of the best 
records in the air transportation busi- 
ness. You will find that insurance 
people tel] you that it is 60 per cent 


more dangerous to drive your own 
personal car from Chicago to Cali- 
fornia than it is to take a scheduled 
airline, 

GENERAL CRAIGIE: Airplane accidents 
also provide good publicity, good news 
value, so whenever there is an air- 
craft accident, it is featured in the 
papers all over the country. Naturally 
it is understandable you don’t see pub- 
licity that brings out the figures that 
Gail Borden just mentioned of the 
millions of miles when no accident 
occurs. 


Mr. BorDEN: Billions! 


Mr. McBurney: How do you account 
for this improved safety record, 
Voelter? 


Mr. VOELTER: We are inclined to ac- 
count for it by the installation of the 
ILS which is the Instrument Landing 
System, the GCA and the various elec- 
tronic facilities we have installed on 
airports and on the entire system of 
airways throughout the United States. 


Airport Accidents 


Mr. McBurNnrey: That seems to be 
where we have had most of the acci- 
dents—around the airports. They used 
to bump into mountains and buildings, 
etc. That has been considerably re- 
duced, hasn’t it? 


GENERAL CRAIGIE: Very definitely re- 
duced. 


Mr. McBurney: And your accidents 
now occur right around the airports. 
Is that right? 


Mr. VoELTER: No, I wouldn’t say that. 
It just so happens that the last few 
accidents have occurred around air- 
ports. 


Mr. Borpen: And two of those were 
for the same reason. 


Mr. VoELTER: That is right. 

We are not satisfied, however, and 
indeed no one concerned with any 
form of transportation can ever efford 
to become complacent and relax his 
efforts to increase safety. Just as a 
continuing program of highway safety 
is necessary, so does CAA [Civil 
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Aeronautics Administration] keep 
working for greater aviation safety 
through the three E’s—and let’s not 
forget this: Engineering, Education, 
and Enforcement. Our goal is to have 
a better record than any other form 
of transportation in 1950. 


Increase in Passengers 


Mr. McBurney: What cut of the pas- 
senger field do you expect the air 
transportation to have? What are you 
aiming at? 

Mr. BorDEN: I can only say that we 
have in 1949 increased the penetra- 
tion of the so-called first-class pas- 
senger market, that is to say Pullman, 
and I think our figures today show 
that all scheduled airlines have pene- 
trated 43% per cent of the first-class 
passenger market. 


Mr. McBurney: In the future do you 
think it will go beyond that? 


Mr. BorDEN: There’s no doubt about it. 


Mr. McBurnety: What do you think 
about this air coach field, the second- 
class passenger travel? 


Mr. BorDEN: As you all know that is 
a new field, and we are slowly getting 
into it. The United Airlines is not in 
the coach business, although some of 
our competitors are going into it. 


Mr. McBurney: Is the airline very 
well adapted to short hauls, Borden? 


Mr. BORDEN: We feel that under 75 
miles it is ridiculous to go into air 
transportation. Long-haul business is 
where we can give the safety, speed, 
and comfort and economy of travel. 


Mr. McBurney: Is it fair to say, 
then, you are aiming primarily at the 
first-class passenger field in long 
hauls? That is the niche for the air- 
craft. Is that your conclusion? 


Mr. BorDEN: I would say that is what 
it has been. Of course this is a con- 
stantly changing business. We may 
have mass transportation tomorrow, 
but at present we have grown with 
the people who normally would take 
a Pullman if they were going on a long 
haul, 


Mr. McBurney: Do you think the fact 
that your air schedules often break 
down—a man starts in the plane and 
winds up on a train . . . he never 
knows whether he is going to reach 
his destination ... is going to be a 
factor in your development? 


Mr. BorDEN: It’s a curious thing, but 
there has never been anyone appar- 
ently who has never had some trouble 
with the schedule, but I can tell you 


that the United Airlines finished 97.5 


per cent of all its scheduled flights in 
1949. 


Mr. McBurney: Is that typical of the 
business generally, do you think? 


Schedules 


Mr. BorDEN: I think it probably is. 
I can’t speak for all of the lines on 
that, but I am sure that their utiliza- 
tion of planes and the regularities of 
their flights has increased enormously 
in the last year. 


Mr. VoOELTER: Our feeling in that is 
that all airline users, and particularly 
businessmen, want reasonable assur- 
ance when they plan an air trip that 
they will be able to take off on time 
and land at their intended destination 
as scheduled, In the past weather has 
been an important obstacle, but we 
believe the landing aids in our pro- 
gram already are well on the way 
towards licking this aspect of the 
problem. The ILS, for instance—and 
once again I say ILS is the instru- 
ment landing system now installed at 
96 major air terminals throughout the 
United States—has made this possible. 


Mr. BoRDEN: Mr. Voelter, may I add 
to that by saying that thanks to the 
aids of the CAA and the intensive 
training that United has put in, we 
finished 73 per cent of our flights on 
time or within 15 minutes of scheduled 
time in the year 1949. 


GENERAL CRAIGIE: I heard an inter- 
esting statement recently along this 
line, that for the month of September 
the airlines flew 9914 per cent of all 
their scheduled flights. Along the 
line that Mr. Voelter was discussing 
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a moment ago—he spoke of the im- 
proved electronic aids that make it 
possible to complete more flights in 
safety and comfort—there’s another 
factor which warrants a little bit of 
discussion: I mentioned earlier the 
military’s interest in operating at 
higher altitudes. It seems to me the 
work that has been put into the devel- 
opment of pressurization of our mili- 
tary airplanes and is now being ap- 
plied directly to the pressurization of 
commercial transport airplanes has 
made possible the operation of these 
airplanes at high altitudes so that 
they are going above the weather. It 
not only is increasing the comfort of 
the passengers... 


Pressurized Aircraft 


Mr. BoRDEN: General, that has been 
extremely important to us because for 
the first time since we got DC-6’s, 
which are pressurized, we have been 
able to fly over the weather and also 
fly what we call pressure patterns. 
Thus, a trip may seem to be going 
all over the country, up and down, 
_ but will still arrive on time because 
the man does not have to buck un- 
favorable winds and weather. 


Mr. McBurney: Do you men carry 
very much freight and express in your 
planes? 


Mr. BorDEN: Yes, it’s growing all the 
time. And I do have a figure on that. 
In 1949, with December estimated, 
United has carried 60,407,766. That 
does not include the 19 million plus 
pounds of air express. I am separat- 
ing the two. 


Mr. McBurney: Do you think the time 
will ever come when the movement 
of express and freight will exceed pas- 
senger service volume in this air 
business? 


Mr. VoEeuTER: I don’t know. I am in- 
clined to believe we can think in those 
terms. As a matter of fact only within 
the last few days the president of one 
of the large major airlines has stated 
that he believes that within the next 
ten years the freight business may 
exceed the passenger business. 


Mr. BorRDEN: That may be, but we 
don’t believe that the airlines are 
going to put the railroads out of busi- 
ness in the freight field. After all 
you can just figure on the weight 
lifting: we can’t carry I-beams and 
coal unless somebody wants to pay 
handsomely for the privilege. 


GENERAL CRAIGIE: It seems to me the 
air freight is particularly applicable 
to the hauling of cargo which has a 
very high value per pound, or very 
high value per cubic foot. 


Mr. BorDEN: Many manufacturers of 
women’s fashions want those fashions 
to get to some distributing point in a 
hurry. They will pay and use a great 
deal of air freight. 


Mr. VoELTER: In the over-all the net 
of it is that it is cheaper to carry 
them by air than it is by surface. 


GENERAL CRAIGIE: We might keep this 
thought in mind, too: there hasn’t yet 
been an aircraft designed specifically 
for commercial air freight. We have 
brought out one or two that have been 
designed for cargo hauling, but of 
necessity we have to put a number of 
features into our aircraft that permit 
us to drop equipment from the air 
by parachute, ete. This adds weight to 
the airplane, so that the airplane is 
not directly applicable to freight haul- 
ing. I think when someone brings out 
an airplane that is designed specifi- 
cally for hauling express and freight 
that it can be done more economically. 


Mr. BoRDEN: That is certainly on the 
books, but, as you probably know, the 
first air freight tariffs were only filed 
in 1946. I know the freight plane is 
coming one of these days. 


Military Transports? 


Mr. McBurney: I am interested in 
some of the competitive forces at work 
in the transportation business. 


GENERAL CRAIGIE: May I say one more 
word about air freight before we 
leave that? The military is extremely 
interested in the development of a 
healthy air-freight industry airplane 
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operation in this country. In time of 
an emergency such an operation would 
be of tremendous value to the military. 
Until this last war the military did 
not consider the transport as a mili- 
tary airplane, but we found out dur- 
ing the war that it was just as much 
a military airplane as was a fighter 
or a bomber. So when another emer- 
gency comes along and we have a 
healthy freight airline industry in 
this country it will be possible to con- 
vert a large part of that to military 
use. It will be of tremendous value 
to us. Of course we used the airlines 
very greatly during the last war even 
though they were not too large at the 
beginning of the war. 


Mr. VoELTER: As a matter of fact you 
have now developed a special cargo 
plane in the Packet job. 


GENERAL CRAIGIE: That’s the C-82. 
That was the plane I had in mind 
when I said we have to build certain 
penalties into a military cargo air- 
plane that don’t make it 100 per cent 
satisfactory for commercial use. We 
have to build into the C-82, for ex- 
ample, all of the equipment that is 
necessary for dropping cargo by para- 
chute from the air, and for carrying 
airborne troops. We have to have 
special floors put in there to handle 
these very concentrated loads of air- 
craft engines and that sort of thing, 
which I don’t believe you would have 
in a commercial airplane. If the C-82, 
this Fairchild Packet, had been de- 
signed for commercial cargo use it 
would probably have a couple of thou- 
sand pounds less metal in it. The 
carrying capacity that is now being 
used to carry these military features 
could be devoted to carrying pay load. 


‘Competitive Forces’ 


Mr. McBurney: Let’s get back to the 
question I raised a minute or two ago, 
about the competitive forces at work 
in this business. I gather from what 
you have said that you are making 
substantial inroads on the passenger 
field. The railroads and busses would 
be your principal competitors. You 
are making substantial inroads on the 


freight business and hope to make 


-more. How do you account for that? 


Is there an inherent advantage in 
air transportation, or is it the fact 
that the military has developed these 
planes, that the government is paying 
essentially for development in re- 
search and that you fellows have a 
pretty important subsidy which gives 
you an advantage over the railroads? 


GENERAL CRAIGIE: I would like to take 
exception to the word, “subsidy,” 
Doctor McBurney. I don’t believe that 
the commercial transport industry is 
being subsidized because of the fact 
that the military pays for a lot of the 
development which goes into those 
transport airplanes. We have to have 
the new hombers: We have to design 
the complete bomber including the 
wings, the landing gear, the engine © 
installation and all. The mere fact 
that those features are applicable to 
a transport version is just a by- 
product of this process of developing 
bombers that we have to carry 
through, 


Mr. BorpDEN: I think if you are talking 
in that line of subsidy you have to 
remember that you have an industry 
which has to be kept up and which 
commercial aviation alone could never 
keep up. If we didn’t have the great 
aviation and engine factories through- 
out the country, when the emergency 
came we would have those men making 
bicycles somewhere instead of air- 
planes. 


Nonscheduled Flights 


Mr. McBurney: How about these non- 
scheduled operators, nonscheduled 
flights which appeared on the scene 
after the war? Often they are given 
credit for forcing rates down, for 
forcing this coach issue? Are they a 


competing factor of any important 
volume? 


Mr. VoELTER: I will probably draw 
some fire from Borden on this, but I 
do think the “nonscheds,” as we call 
them, are probably responsible to a 
considerable degree for the instigation 
of these so-called air coach rates that 
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we have now, and that the scheduled 
airlines have followed up on. Of 
course that was the outgrowth of the 
war again. There were available cer- 
tain types of transport planes that 
were adaptable, and there were avail- 
able many military pilots who had to 
put their education in aviation to 
work somehow, and they got busy and 
they started these nonscheds and be- 
gan hauling passengers. 


Mr. McBurney: What were they es- 
sentially—shoestring operators now 
going out of business? 


Mr. VoELTER: I wouldn’t say. I 
wouldn’t put them in that category 
at all. Some of them were shoestring 
operators and went out of business 
pretty fast and others got pretty big. 


Mr. McBurney: But apparently they 
did put some heat on the commercial 
lines? 


Influence on Rates 


Mr. BorDEN: Talking about putting 
heat on the commercial lines, after 
all, as Mr. Voelter knows, prices in air 
transportation have decreased consid- 
erably from the days when you used 
to sit in a 40-B-4 with the pilot outside 
and fly across the country, and that 
rate decrease is going along. I don’t 
think you can say the nonscheds forced 
us to lower our rates. We have to go 
to the Civil Aeronautics Board to get 
them reduced anyway. 


GENERAL CRAIGIE: I do think it is im- 
portant to keep in mind that this non- 
scheduled operation was made pos- 
sible, as Mr. Voelter brought out, be- 
eause of the fact that there were a 
large number of surplus transports 
available after the war, and they were 
bought by these operators at a very 
small fraction of what a new transport 
airplane costs. 


Mr. BorpEN: Wait until they start 
buying Boeing Stratocruisers at ap- 
proximately $1,700,000 each, and na- 
ture will take care of them. 


Mr. McBurney: There is one whole 
area of this aviation picture we 
haven’t even touched on, Voelter, and 


that is private aviation. What are 
your recommendations for developing 
and handling personal and business 
planes? 


Private Aircraft 


Mr. VoELTER: In the first place, a lot 
of us are inclined to overlook the fact 
that the so-called private aircraft, the 
business-type aircraft and the aircraft 
used by farmers and just private op- 
erators account for better than 90 per 
cent of the civil aircraft registered 
in the United States. There has been 
a little drop in their usage during the 
past year, but yet we find that the 
increase is very material now. 


Mr. McBurney: Do you expect that 
increase to continue? 


Mr. VOELTER: We certainly do. 


Mr. BorDEN: The farmers certainly 
are using them. 


Mr. VoELTER: The farmers certainly 
have brought it out. 


GENERAL CRAIGIE: We of the military 
have a keen interest in the personal 
flyers and the business flyers, too.. 
The more flying that is done in this 
country, the more air-minded our 
country is going to be, which is going 
to make our job easier. And the next 
point is that if your aircraft industry 
has to rely almost completely on mili- 
tary business and commercial airlines 
transports, it is a feast and famine 
industry. If this personal flying in- 
dustry can be built up, then our in- 
dustry will have a continuing backlog 
of private business in addition to our 
military and commercial traffic. 


Mr. McBurney: In conclusion, gentle- 
men, may I say that there is appar- 
ently every indication that aviation 
promises to play a larger role in our 
transportation system and in future 
military operations.. We have tried to 
assess our gains in aviation and sug- 
gest directions for development. 
Ke 


Correction: Vol. 18, No. 22, “That 
Man John L. Lewis,’ p. 7, col. 1, 1. 8, 
“Nazism” should read “nationalism.” 
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Aeronautics, the principal American agency for research in aeronautics. 


United States. President’s Air Policy Commission. Survival in the Air Age: 
A Report, January 1, 1948. Washington, D. C., Supt. of Docs., 1947. 


Sect. 1, air power and the national security; Sect. 2, aircraft manufacturing 


industry; Sect. 3, aeronautical research and development; Sect. 4, civil aviation; 
Sect. 5, government organization. 


Air Affairs 2:79-100, Autumn, ’47. “American Air Cargo Developments.” 
JOHN H. FREDERICK. 


Historical survey, present-day problems, and predictions for the future. 


Air Affairs 3, Autumn, ’49. 


A special issue devoted to a discussion of national, public and private agen- 
cies concerned with aviation. Contributors include James E. Webb of the State 
Department, Owen Brewster of the Senate, J. J. O’Connell, Jr. of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, and D. W. Rentzel of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


American Affairs 11:178-5, Jl., ’49. “Why the Air Industry Is Sick.” E. V. 
RICKENBACKER. 


Declares that air transportation is suffering from “too much coddling and 
wet nursing” and gives eleven proposals for improving the economic condition 
of the industry and promoting the national air transportation policy. 


Aviation Week 51:14-15, N. 17, ’49. “What Congress Did on Air Power in the 
First Session of the 81st Congress. 

Set a peacetime record in expanding military air power, and laid the 
groundwork for a comprehensive program aimed at strengthening commercial 
aviation as a supplement to national defense. 

Collier’s 121:18-19+, Ja. 3, 48. “For Landings’ Sake.” F. R. NEELY. 

Maintains that consistent airline safety and dependability could soon be 
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achieved if the many governmental and private groups involved would bury 
their differences, agree on one program, and execute it rapidly and completely. 


Commercial and Financial Chronicle 168:2187 +, N. 25, ’48. “Airlines Are 
Reaching Profit Basis.” R. S. DAMON. 


A leading airline executive predicts a more prosperous future for the 
airlines. 


Congressional Digest 28:9-32, Ja., ’49. “Congress Considers Formulation of a 
National Aviation Policy.” 


Includes a discussion of the federal agencies now involved in the air 
industry, major legislation which Congress has enacted in the interests of 
aviation, and many of the controversial matters not yet solved, such as mail 
subsidies, subsidized “prototype” aircraft development, etc. 


Fortune 40:51-3, Ag., ’49. “Let the People Fly.”” A. De SAINT-PHALLE. 


Declares that government regulation is keeping air transportation from 
being mass transportation. 


Fortune 37:77-81, 157-62, Ja., ’48. “Shall We Have Airplanes?” 


Describes the six key companies in the aircraft industry, and the problems 
they and the other major aircraft companies are facing today. 


Fortune 37:94-9-+, Mr., ’48. “The Wildest Blue Yonder Yet.” 


A discussion of the report of the President’s Air Policy Commission, i. e. 
the Finletler report. 


Harper’s 198:64-73, My., ’49. “Our Airsick Airlines.” D. BERNSTEIN. 


A discussion of the “four great myths” of commercial aviation, four 
reasons why, of all industries in our free enterprise system, the airline is 
most spectacularly a commercial failure. 


Harvard Law Review 60:1235-81, O., ’47. “Federal Regulation of Aviation.” 
F. A. BALLARD. 


A description of safety regulation and economic promotion and regulation 
prior to the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, the act itself, reorganization by the 
President in 1940, and the work of the C.A.B. 


Reader’s Digest 54:18-26, F., ’49. “Peace Through Air Power.” A. P. De 
SEVERSKY. 

A discussion by one of the world’s foremost aeronautical experts. Con- 
densation of a chapter of a forthcoming book. 


United States News 26:40-8, Je. 10, 49. “Air Lines: Burden to Taxpayers?” 
A description of the Congressional investigation of airline subsidies and 
mail payments. 


United States News 27:57-61, O. 28, ’49. “Complete Texts of Statements in 
Defense Dispute.” 

Statement of General Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Chief of Staff, U.S. Air Force, 
as to the importance of air power in national defense. 
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Have You Read These 


Reviewing Stand 
Transcripts ? 


List of all available Reviewing Stand 
discussions on request 


Volume XII of THE REVIEWING STAND 


20. What Do Science and Philosophy 24. How Can You Make Your Mar- 
Mean to Your Life? riage a Success? 

21. Why Vacations? ‘ 

22. Are You Looking for a Job—Or a 20. ee Meaning of the Hoover Re- 
Better Job? POTS. 

23. What Is Happening in China? 26. Watch Your Language! 


VOLUME XIII of THE REVIEWING STAND 
1. What Do Our Teen-Agers Think 12. Are We Losing the Cold War in 


of America’s Future? Europe? 

2. How Will the North Atlantic Pact 18. Are We Losing the Cold War in 
Affect Us? Asia? 

3. Our 81st Congress. 14. Should the Federal Government 

4, What Is Happening to American Support Farm Prices? 
Literature? 15. Should Prices Go Down Now? 

5. Will the New Housing Bill Clear 16. Preparing for Atomic Age Prob- 
Our Slums? lems. 

6. How Do the Comics Affect Your 17. Can We Stop Drunken Driving? 
Child? 18. How Big Should Business Get? 

7. What Is Happening to the Ameri- 19. Should the President Be Elected 
can Theatre? By a Direct Vote of the People? 

8. Goethe—200 Years Ago and To- 20. What Can Medicine Do for the 
day. Aged? 

9. How Should We Educate for 21. What Should the Government Do 
Business and Industry? for the Aged? 

10. Cancer and Your Life. 22. That Man John L. Lewis. 


11. Labor, Management and the Law. 23. Christianity and Communism. 


THE REVIEWING STAND 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


{1 I enclose $1 for a 16-week subscription 
1) I enclose $2 for a 32-week subscription 
CL) I enclose $2.50 for a 52-week subscription 


(Single copies are available at 10 cents each.) 


